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AN EDITORIAL SYMPOSIUM 


In which Vital Questions are Answered for Student Writers 
by the Editors Themselves 


HE letters constituting the editorial symposium here presented 
need little analysis. They were received in response to a 
questionnaire form addressed to a representative list of editors. 
The endeavor in framing the questions was to secure answers to 
questions such as are most frequently asked by amateurs and semi- 
successful writers. 
Literary workers who for years have been submitting their 
stories to the magazines, perhaps with indifferent success, naturally 


_ wonder how much competition they are compelled to meet; what 


are the chances of seeing their work in print; whether manuscripts 
actually are read in the editorial offices; whether personal letters 
from editors are an encouraging sign; whether the difference be- 


sal tween most unacceptable work and that selected for publication is 


great; and they desire to know as much as it is possible to learn 


- concerning the requirements of individual magazines. 


It will be noted that, according to the answers given, the 
majority of magazines receive from 5,000 to 10,000 manuscripts 
annually. At best, they can publish only one out of ten manuscripts 
— and the proportion is likely to fall as low as one out 
of fifty. ‘ 

Few publishers admit contracting in advance with established 
authors for more than 10 per cent of their contributions. The rest 
of their material is selected from unsolicited contributions. Estab- 
lished authors, submitting their work for editorial consideration 
without special solicitation, form the chief reliance of the magazines, 


_ but the unknown, apparently, in most publication offices, receives 


a careful consideration of his wares. 

The most encouraging statement in the answers to the question- 
naires—and the only statement upon which all the editors seemingly 
are agreed—is to the effect that a vast difference exists between the 
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work of established authors and the general run of unsoliciied 
manuscripts. One editor declares that the difference is ‘‘as wide 
as the ocean.” 

Pessimistic though this statement may seem, it is really encour- 
aging, because it proves that, in order to lift himself out of the 95 
per cent class, the writer has only to bring the quality of his work 
up to par. The implication is that it requires very litt!e time for 
the writer to become established, once he has succeeded in turning. 
out original, well-constructed stories. 

The symposium will be “led off” by a letter from that good 
friend and encouraging helper of all earnest writers, John M.. 
Siddall, editor of The American Magazine. The remaining con- 
tributions follow. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth avenue, New York; John M. 
Siddall, editor. 


I am sorry I am unable to answer all your questions, but we do not 
keep records of the number of manuscripts received in a year, nor can 
I tell you what proportion of unsolicited manuscripts are acceptable. 

We are always glad to see the work of new writers, and if any one 
is worthy of encouragement, a personal letter is sent, even if the mater- 
ial submitted is not in our line. In the letter, we endeavor to give him 


Questions Answered by the Editors Themselves 
for Student-Writer Readers 


About how many manuscripts do you receive in a year? | 

How many do you publish? 

For what proportion of these do you contract with estab- 
lished authors? 

About what proportion of unsolicited manuscripts sub- 
mitted to you are acceptable? 

Would a larger proportion be accepted if they were up to 
your standard? 

Does your staff read all the manuscripts submitted? 

Do you make a practice of writing personal letters to 
authors who seem to you worthy of encouragement? 

Does a personal letter from you usually mean that the 
author shows promise of reaching your standard? i 

Do you find a wide difference between the work of estab- 2 
lished authors and the general run of unsolicited manuscripts? | 

From the point of view of your magazine, what are the . 
defects that mark the majority of manuscripts rejected by you? 

What are your requirements as to length? 

What (if any) type of work is there of which you never ® 
can get enough? 

gainst what themes or types of work are you especially 

prejudiced? 
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- some idea why his work is not for us, although we cannot undertake to 


give a detailed criticism. We also urge him to make a close study of the 
magazine, so that he can take a truer aim next time. 

A large number of manuscripts that are submitted are not up to our 
standard. The beginner is often in too much of a hurry to see himself in 
print. A number of stories and articles are rejected because the author 
has sent them to a wrong market. I do not advocate writing with a 
special magazine in mind, at least so far as a beginner is concerned, but 
after a story or article is finished I counsel him to choose his market with 
deliberation and due concern for the type of thing he has written. 

Our short-stories run 4,000 to 6,000 words in length—and seldom 
longer. We cannot use two-part stories nor short-stories of 10,000 words 
or so. But in spite of the fact that we do not carry two-part stories and 
long short-stories, they are constantly being submitted. Here is an in- 
stance of the author not taking the trouble to study the market. 

Stories for us must be real. By that I don’t mean they must be about 
real happenings. I mean stories must ring true; the characters should 
have their counterparts in real life or should be so vividly created that 
they are accepted by the reader as natural, if unusual, human beings. The 
believable things of life must be depicted. I am against stories that are 
highly colored and far-fetched. I don’t want dramatic pyrotechnics. I 
want yarns that the reader can instinctively accept. 


A complete file of articles published In The Student-Writer con- 
tains a wealth of indispensable information for the literary worker that 
could not be duplicated in any other form, 


Bound volume sets for 1917, and 1919, each $2. 


The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student- Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS Price, $1.00 


Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style-—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’”’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘'He Said” and Said.’’-—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 


THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 


owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 


5 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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Stories for The American Magazine should be cheerful, they should 
have a “lift” to them. We cannot use gloomy, morbid fiction. Neither 
can we use stories with a foreign setting. American environment, 
American characters are essential. 

I suppose every editor will tell you that it is impossible to get too 
many first-class love stories or top-notch stories of any kind. We are 
always on the lookout for good stories, and any beginner who shows a. 
genuine talent for writing will receive encouragement and suggestions 
from us. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW, 200 W. Thirty-ninth street, New York; Arthur T. 
Vance, editor; Jane Lee, literary editor. 


We receive 7,000 or more manuscripts in a year and publish about 
seventy-five fiction stories. Only a small proportion of these are obtained 
by contract with established authors. Only about 1 per cent of unso- 
licited manuscripts submitted to us are acceptable. 

Would a larger proportion be accepted if they were up to our 
standard? Foolish question. Publications buy only what they need. The 
difficulty is to get them good enough. 

Our staff reads all manuscripts submitted. Always, and without fail, 
we write personal letters to authors who seem worthy of encouragement. 
A personal letter does not necessarily mean that the author shows 
promise of reaching our standard, but promise of good work. 

The difference that exists between the work of established authors 
and the majority of unsolicited manuscripts is as wide as the ocean. The 
usual defects of rejected manuscripts are lack of interest and lack of 
knowledge about life. The stories do not ring true. 

We require stories to contain from 3,000 to 10,000 words. We can 
never get enough dramatic love stories and are prejudiced against the 
salacious. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, Philadelphia, Pa.; Barton W. Currie, 
editor. 

We receive about 30,000 manuscripts a year and publish from 1,200 
to 1,500. For about 80 per cent of these we contract with established 
authors. Only about 2 per cent of unsolicited manuscripts received are 
found acceptable. A larger proportion would be accepted if they were up 
to our standard. 

The staff of the magazine reads all manuscripts submitted. Personal 
letters are written usually to authors who seem to us worthy of encour- 
agement. A personal letter usually means that the author shows promise 
of reaching our standard. 

We find a wide difference between the work of established authors 
and the general run of unsolicited manuscripts. Defects that mark those 
rejected are the usual defects of the amateur who does not know his 
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ald subject, does not know how to write, and who does not even bother to 
read the magazine he is submitting to. 
We have no restrictions and can get enough material of the kind we 
require. Our prejudices are against religious controversy and political 
controversy; furthermore, we want only material that somehow deals 
_with agricultural and country life. This applies to fiction as well as 
articles. 


nt, 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL, 76-88 Lafayette street, New York; 
Mary Botsford Charlton, managing editor. 
T. We are glad to send a few comments on the questions in your letter. 
We publish as a rule three or four short-stories a month and either two 
ut serials or a serial and a novelette. 
ed | The proportion of acceptable manuscripts in our mail varies widely 
so. from week to week. At times it may be five out of 200 received; or it 
may drop below or climb above that rate. We would be glad to take 
ur} More manuscripts than we do if more measuring up to our standard 
he} reached us. 
- All manuscripts are given careful consideration by the staff, and we 
\i], | never fail to send a personal letter to any author whose work shows 
nt, | promise, 
ws for short-stories we prefer a length of less than 5,000 words. 


.) THE AMERICAN BOY, 142 Lafayette boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; W. P. 
McGuire, managing editor. 

of We have not on hand statistics to give you all the information asked 
for, but can say that we read all manuscripts submitted and write per- 
an|sonal letters to authors who seem worthy of encouragement. <A wide 
he| difference exists between the work of established authors and most un- 


F The low price of this indispensable guide makes It easy for those 
1€, ~~ Nal the early editions to discard them when later editions are 
ssued. 


NEW, REVISED EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


H AN DY M A R K ET LIS T 25 


up Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 


- Given Free With 

AY 1 year’s subscription (new or renewai) to The -Sataaeauieiavons at..$ .50 

se 3 years’ subscription to The Student-Writer, at..... avccwesccescees 2.00 
1 copy of “Helps for Student-Writers,” 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.25 

rs Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.75 


Combination_of book, bound volumes of The Student Writer for 
1917, 1918 and 1919, and 1 year’s subscription, at........+-.sesceeee 6.00 
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solicited manuscripts. The defects that mark the majority of those mn THE § 
jected are lack of originality and of literary merit. Lo} 

The American Boy aims to interest and help boys between the age We 
of twelve and twenty. Stories should be a force for good, yet not repellinito give 
the boy readers by too obvious moralizing. The average age of America Qyr nu 
Boy readers is sixteen. Boys of that age are interested in the doings, noijeq to t 
of boys younger than themselves, but of boys their own age or older, ani We 


of men. fully su 
THE WOMAN’S WORLD, 9 S. Clinton street, Chicago, Ill.; Hiram Me but als 
Green, editor. fully ¢c 


We receive about 12,000 manuscripts a year; publishing about 20 result i 
Twenty per cent of these are obtained by contract with establishej Such 
authors, the remaining 80 per cent are selected from unsolicited contriby. We 
tions. A larger proportion of these would be accepted if up to ow length. 
standard. manusc¢ 

We read all manuscripts submitted, but write no letters unless Wee 
feel that the author has real capacity. A letter from us usually means THE Y 


that the author shows promise of reaching our standard. Unsuccessful We 
manuscripts are marked by bad construction and hackneyed subjects 599, 1 
badly disproportioned. Five p 


We like stories to run from 3,000 to 10,000 words and can never get ceptadl 
enough good, old-fashioned love stories. We are prejudiced agains standay 
stories that deal with marital unhappiness, religious prejudices, and the gona] } 
so-called “sex” story. but suc 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, or holding 1 per cent or more of - 
Tr A 


Circulation, etc., Required by the or othe 
Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912. 4. That the two paragraphs next abéthe ge 


of THE STUDENT-WRITER, published &iving the names of the owners, stockh vords 


ia ers, and security holders, if any, cont 
monthly, at Denver, Colo., forApri,1920 only the list of stockholders and 


Before me, a notary in and for the state curity holders as they appear upon 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared books of the company but also, in ¢ 
Willard E. Hawkins, who, having been where the stockholder or security hi 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and er appears upon the books of the 
says that he is the business manager of pany as trustee or in any other fiduc 
The Student-Writer, Denver, Colo., and relation, the name of the person or 4 
that the following is, to the best of his poration for whom such trustee is ‘ 


knowledge and belief, a true statement’ ing, is given; also that the said two na vis 
of the ownership, management and cir- graphs contain statements embracing en 
culation, etce., of the aforesaid publication fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to fre 
for the date shown in the above caption, circumstances and conditions under W 
required by the act of August 24, 1912, stockholders and security holders who 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and not appear upon the books of the ¢ t 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of pany as trustees, hold stock and secur! pal 
this form, to wit: in a capacity other than that of ab qu 
1. That the names and addresses of fide owner; and this affiant has no,rsam* . 
the publisher, editor and manager are: to believe that any other person, ass are 
Publisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1835 ation, or corporation has any interest 
Champa street, Denver, Colo.; Editor, rect or indirect in the said stock, bo tin 
Willard E. Hawkins, 1885 Champs street, —— securities than as so stated wh 
ve Solo. ; 
WILLARD F. HAWKINS, Edi 
2. That the owners are: Williard E. Sworn to and subscribed before me ins 
Hawkins, Denver, Colorado. ith day of April, 1920 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- WM. SANDERSO} 
xagees, and other security holders owning My commission expires Oct. 4, 923 
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se m THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Horace 
Lorimer, editor. 


) ages We receive a very large amount of manuscripts daily but are not able 
elling to give you an accurate statement upon the amount received annually. 
rica! Qur numbers vary in size and the proportion of those manuscripts publish- 
S, Ned to those received changes from time to time. 
", ani} We make no contracts with authors and, thoush we are rather plenti- 
‘fully supplied with available material, the magazine is not only open to, 
Mg but also welcomes the work of new writers. Hach manuscript is care. 
fully considered by the staff and where a personal letter is likely to 
t 20), result in reconstruction of the contribution—which will make it available 
ishei —such a letter is written. 
tribe! We prefer that short-stories should run from 6,000 to 9,600 words in 
) ow length. So far as we know, we have no prejudices in the matter of 


manuscripts. 
ean) THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
+8 sf We receive 12,000 manuscripts a year, publishing between 400 and 


ject’ 500, Less than 10 per cent are contracted for with established authors. 
Five per cent of unsolicited manuscripts on the average are found ac- 
r 8 ceptable. A larger proportion would possibly be accepted if up to our 
ains standard. The Companion staff reads all manuscripts submitted. Per- 
1 the sonal letters are written to authors who seem worthy of encouragement, 
‘but such a letter does not always mean that the author shows promise of 
of our standard. 
other A wide difference exists between the work of established authors and 
xt abgthe general run of unsolicited manuscripts. For our purposes, 4,000 
pe words is the outside limit for short-stories and articles. 
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The Supervision Story- Writing Course 

is q For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 

WO Ma vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because _ it 

cing enables us to give students thorough help and to work with them 

is to from foundation to completed structure, 

M ad At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

he c The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
ecuri of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25.00 at the beginning of each 
ab quarter. If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

o,rsam +, Students who discontinue payments before completing the course 

, ass are given instruction to the full value of whatever sum has been paid. 

erest It is not necessary that the work be completed within a year’s 

’ time, or any specified period, though we have found that students 

ated who’ work regularly and uninterruptedly make best progress. The 
ai course is adapted to the individual needs of the student. Naturally a 

beginner will require assignments, assistance, and suggestions differ- 
me ing from those needed by the writer of experience. 


Write for details. 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success for You 


NOTE CAREFULLY NEW RATES WHEN SUBMITTING MANU 
SCRIPTS FOR CRITICISM. 


The Student-Writer criticism service has been pronounced the most thoroug} 
and authoritative to be had in America. 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES 
For Each Manuscript of— 


2,000 words or less.......... $2.00 

5,000 words or less............ 


(Thus 20,000 words will be $8.00; 50,000 words, $20.00, etc.) 

Discounts: Upon two manuscripts submitted or paid for at one 
time, 10 per cent; upon three, 15 per cent; upon four, 20 per cent; 
upon five or more, 25 per cent. 

(Thus a 3,000 word and a 4,000 word manuscript submitted sepa- 


rately would total $6.50; paid for together in advance they total $5.85.) 
VERSE CRITICISM RATES PROSE TYPING (with editing.) 
20 lines or less (without typing)...$1.00 | Per thousand words (carbon copy) 1. 
Additional lines, each....... PROSE LITERARY REVISION, 
VERSE TYPING. With typing, per thousand words.. 2. 
Without typing, per thousand wads. 1. 
Per line, 1 cent, Minimum........  .25 Long manuscripts subject to estimate 


LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING, 


Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style an 
appearance find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student-Write 
invaluable. 

The Literary Revision service is, we confidently believe, the best to bé 
obtained anywhere. Crudities of style are smoothed away, sentences and para 
graphs are recast if they require it, quotations are verified, awkward manner: 
isms are toned down, and the material is put into literary form calculated to 
make an immediate good impression upon the most exacting editor. If the work 
is intended for general submission, a critical opinion and list of possible mar 
kets is included. faethe, 


The Typing service for prose work includes careful editing—the elimination 
of grammatical errors and correction of misspelled words and punctuation, Let- 
ter-perfect work is produced, superior for literary workers to that obtainable 
from commercial typists. A brief critical opinion and list of markets is fur 


nished. One carbon copy included. The rate is $1.00 per thousand words. 
Where the work to be revised or typed is of unusual character or unusua 
length, it is well to submit it for an estimate, 
All Fees Payable In Advance. 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or “a rm 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 
In ordinary cases a week will suffice for a criticism. ‘Where spe- 
cial haste is required, manuscripts will be returned within twenty. 
four hours of their receipt. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 
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Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words............ 4.00 T 
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